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Let Us Put First Things First. Improve Meth- 
ods, Standardize Designs and Equipment, Train 
Employees, Develop Supervision, and Master 
Techniques of Control. The Possibility of In- 
creasing Production in These Ways is Enormous. 


Wage Incentives 
and War Production 


By Victor V. VEyYsEY 


California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


N INCENTIVE is a carrot held before the donkey’s nose.’’ So runs the defini- 

tion in Mark Spade’s humorous description of modern business methods, 

“How to Run a Bassoon Factory.’’ Unflattering though the analogy is to 

business management:and to the working man, there is much to be learned from the 

comparison of this age-old application of the incentive principle with its modern 
counterpart, wage incentives in industry. 


Difference Between Peace and War 


O FAR as is known, the use of carrots as bait for the donkey has neither universally 
S nor permanently solved all of the knotty problems in the relationship between 
the driver and the cart’s prime mover, although the device may have served usefully 
on many occasions. Likewise, wage incentives have been used with success under 
proper circumstances, but they have not proved to be a panacea for industrial ills. 
There is little reason to believe that the widespread and immediate application of 
wage incentives to the complex problems of production and industrial relations in 
wartime will increase factory output by 30 per cent to 1oo per cent as certain spokes- 
men of management, labor, and government have claimed. No one would deny 
that the need for rapid production is pressing, and that the possibilities for improve- 
ment exist. The question is: Will wage incentives as they are likely to be applied 
today, increase war production? 

The widespread use of wage incentives is being advocated by management repre- 
sentatives, seeking the same low costs and high rates of output in war plants that 
have been achieved through the judicious use of incentives in stable, peacetime 
industries. Unions see in incentive-wage plans a chance to increase employee earn- 
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ings in spite of ‘‘wage freeze’’ restrictions. Government production men join in on 
the chorus by advocating a modified, innocuous type of incentive plan for which 
there is yet little proof of effectiveness. All groups are currently emphasizing the 
“win the war’’ possibilities of incentives. 


Engineers Developed Plans 


TUDENTs of management in America have been tinkering with wage-incentive 
s plans since 1880 when the American Society of Mechanical Engineers devoted 
considerable attention to the effects of wages on the output of machine operators. 
Although a group of engineers pioneered in the development of wage-incentive plans, 
the subsequent application of the plans has proved to be a problem involving many 
intangible elements of industrial relations. The idea of buying extra work through 
a wage incentive appears to be disarmingly simple; the application of the incentive 
in a practical industrial situation has proved to be full of pitfalls. As we shall see 
in the following discussion, the use of incentives in war plants will require much 
preparation before success can be attained. 


Neatly Packaged Plans 


HE action desired from a wage incentive in industry is increased effort by the 
eeu resulting in a high rate of production. There are innumerable neatly 
packaged plans or formulas through which the compensation of the individual is 
adjusted according to his production, in order to encourage and reward his effort and 
ability. These plans range from the simple, direct proposition of piece work, where- 
by the worker is paid so many cents for each unit completed, to the highly complex 
empirical plans which rely on intricate tables and charts for the determination of 
the compensation for a given rate of work. All of these plans are incentives designed 
to induce the worker to produce more in a given length of time; in certain applica- 
tions, however, many of these plans have had exactly the opposite effect, have 
deterred men from working rapidly, have produced endless grievances, and have 
resulted in work stoppagés until the ‘‘incentive’’ was removed. 

The application of the incentive principle in industry is much broader than the 
adoption of a plan; it involves consideration of the immediate and the long-run 
effects on the employer-employee relations of installing an incentive plan under given 
conditions in the shop, or of following the alternative, payment on a straight hourly 
rate. 


Time Rate or Incentive 


HERE are at least four important reasons why an incentive-wage plan may pro- 
Tes disappointing results as compared with an hourly-rate wage plan: 
1. The desire of a man to work rapidly is heavily influenced by his feelings 
toward his job, his supervisor, and his company. Morale is not necessarily 
purchased with an incentive plan. 
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. The incentive effect of extra compensation for extra work is small at the 
present time because money cannot be translated into an electric refrigerator, 
a new car, or a new home. 

. A well-designed and properly-administered program based on hourly- or 
day-rate wages contains many elements of incentive. 

. An incentive-wage plan, applied without knowledge of what is a fair rate of 
production, will result in inequalities in wage rates which may disrupt 
production. 

Let us examine each of these considerations: 

First, is extra money the most important incentive? There are many incentives 
which may affect the activities of any working man. Certain incentives center in the 
wage structure; others have little relationship to compensation. One man works 
hard because he likes his work; another because hard work is an escape from a dis- 
tressing home problem. One man wants the security of cold coin in his pocket; 
another wants the power of advancement and authority. At the initial meeting of a 
class in wage incentives conducted recently for a group of union officials, one of the - 
members introduced his wife and baby boy, explaining, ‘This is my incentive plan.” 
Certainly a strong incentive is the offer of secure employment with fair treatment 
both now and after the war. 


The Hawthorne Experiments 


7 Western Electric Company in its celebrated ‘‘Hawthorne Experiments’ dis- 
covered that a man’s feelings toward his work, his supervisor, and his fellow 


employees have a great effect on his production. It was discovered that if a man 
felt that his job was “‘right,’’ that supervision was fair, and that his ability and 
achievement were recognized, he would automatically work rapidly without. being 
aware at any time of the fast pace. This effect was so strong that it outran the in- 
fluence of an incentive plan of long standing. Men and women will work rapidly 
if their adjustment to their job is right, but the money of an incentive plan will not 
buy extra effort unless their basic job relations are acceptable. 


Money Incentive Today? 


ECOND, how strong is the incentive of money today? In normal times there is, 

for the working man, a real problem in making his wages stretch to cover some of 
the luxuries which he and his family desire. In wartime, most employable men 
and women have jobs paying good wages, with ample overtime. The problem is: 
What, beside war bonds and essentials, can they buy with their earnings? One of 
the principles of a sound incentive plan is that the reward should be closely asso- 
ciated with good performance. Today, the real reward must be postponed until 
after the war when consumers’ goods are again available in quantity. This delay 
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negates the incentive effect of added compensation. Most people enjoy the posses- 
sion of goods much more than they do the accumulation of money which cannot be 
spent for 10 years. 






Promotion Incentive 


sew what financial incentive can be offered without an incentive-wage plan? 
We must not believe that because a certain group of plans for increasing produc- 
tion and lowering costs have been labeled ‘‘incentive-wage plans,’’ the more stand- 
ard hourly wage system does not offer incentive. Any properly-administered wage 
program offers certain and substantial financial reward for well-rounded achievement 
on the job. This is accomplished by providing a range of rates for each job so that 
the competent operator can be paid 20, 30, 50, or even 100 per cent more than the 
- novice on the same job. The individual’s hourly rate within this range is estab- 
lished by an appraisal of the employee's worth at regular intervals by his supervisors. 
Additional financial incentive for good work is provided through transfer of capable 
employees to more difficult and more important work which, in a well-administered 
wage system, carries increased compensation. Proper administration will assure 
that superior performance on the job is rewarded by regular merit increases and by 
advancement to better jobs for qualified men. This can readily be accomplished in 
wartime when the pressure of work and the shortage of men cause the employer to 
greet with shouts of joy and offers of more money any demonstration of ability on the 
part of an employee. 

A sound wage policy calls for financial incentive for all-round performance 
above standard. This is in contrast to the wage-incentive plans which hang their 
offer of more money on a single phase of the work, speed of production, with the 
consequent tendency to neglect quality, careful use of material, proper maintenance 
and utilization of tools, safety, flow of work, and other essential factors of the job. 
In most jobs well-rounded attention to all phases of the work is necessary to achieve 
maximum production. If the operator is coaxed, for example, to neglect quality 
by placing a money reward on quantity, supervision must be prepared to balance 
the scale on that job by controlling more carefully than ever the quality of output, 
and the other de-emphasized phases. Today, supervision is poorly prepared to as- 
sume added functions. Wage incentives will mean that management's job is made 
more, rather than less, complex. Wage incentives can never serve as a substitute 
for good management, and they can seldom succeed in the absence of good 
management. 


Test of Wage Structure 


— will wage incentives disrupt the wage structure? This consideration is 


particularly significant in plants producing war materials. A consideration of 


some of the major tests of a justifiable wage structure will reveal that the unsound 
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application of a wage-incentive plan may do violence to the principle of fair wages, 
a prime essential of good industrial relations. What are the tests by which man- 
agement and employees, organized or unorganized, may judge the fairness of a wage 
structure? The following are suggested as a partial list of comparisons: 

1. How do the rates paid for various jobs within a company compare with the 
skill, responsibility, physical and mental application, and working condi- 
tions of the job? Are rates internally consistent with the requirements of 
the job? 

. How do rates paid by the company compare with those paid for the same 
work by other companies in the industry or area? 

. How do earnings compare with the social needs of the employee to maintain 
or attain a desirable standard of living? 

. How do wages compare with the ability of the company to pay, in view of 
its competitive position? 


How Workers Judge Fairness 


ot all of these comparisons are of equal importance. At one time the discus-> 
N sion Over wages may center in the study of prevailing rates in the area; at 
another time the emphasis may be on the standard of living. But the first compari- 
son, the internal consistency of the wage structure, is the test which is of great and 
continuous importance. Every employee easily judges the fairness of his treatment 
by comparing his rate with that of others doing similar work for the same company. 
The bulk of grievances in wage matters arises out of this comparison. There is no 
argument which will adequately defend the payment of widely differing amounts for 
similar work. 

A wage structure is composed of many complex job-to-job differentials which 
arise out of long usage as a reflection of the relative contributions of the jobs to pro- 
duction. Furthermore, these wage differentials carry with them the mark.of social 
status. A man’s worth is, rightly or wrongly, commonly measured in terms of his 
earnings, and his self-esteem tends to follow this measure. These long-established 
differentials between jobs cannot be torn up by management without major reper- 
cussions in the relationship between management and labor, yet that is exactly what 
an incentive plan will produce if it is installed without a careful determination of a 
fair rate of production. 


Standards Are Important 


HY is this standard or fair rate of production so important? Every wage- 

V Y incentive plan must be based on some concept of a fair day’s work. This 
means a normal rate of output which is fair to the employer and employee alike. 
Additional production over this level will be compensated for according to the par- 
ticular incentive plan which is used. The heart of the incentive plan, then, is the 
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standard. If the standard is set too high, even extreme effort and great skill will 
not enable a man to achieve standard performance; if the standard is set too low, 
incompetent men may receive incentive payments, and a capable man using real 
effort will send his earnings soaring to high levels. There is nothing inherently 
objectionable about uniform high-incentive earnings, indeed high earnings indicate 
the power to stimulate production which incentives possess. 

Workmen certainly do not object to high earnings, and management should not, 
for high-incentive earnings mean lower total unit costs because output is increased 
and overhead is consequently spread more thinly. Employees, however, do object, 
and rightly so, to the disruption of established and tested wage differentials through 
the operation of an incentive plan based on standards of uneven difficulty on the 
various jobs. 






An Example 


_ that we consider two jobs: 























Job Rate 
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The rates given are accepted by management and by employees as representing 
the proper relationship between the rates of pay, considering the work performed. 
If, on this structure, we install an incentive plan based on loose standards for drill- 
press work, and tight ones on the lathe work, we create a serious problem. The 

‘ drill-press operator may increase his earnings so that he receives $1.60 per hour, 
whereas the lathe operator may be unable to earn more than $1.20. This situation, 
it will be agreed by unions, individual employees, and management, “‘just doesn’t 
make sense.’’ Yet that is exactly what happens to wages if standards are not ac- 
curately set and maintained. 


Possible Troubles 





HE situation mentioned above is unstable; one of three things is likely to 

happen: 

1. The lathe operators, individually or collectively, will bring pressure to have 
their standard rate of production relaxed so they can make good earnings to 
restore the original wage differentials. The drill-press operator’s earnings 
will be used as a lever to pry the whole wage structure upwards. 

2. Management may ‘“‘cut the rate’’ on drill-press work to restore the tradi- 
tional differential. This is always morale shattering, and if it happens to 
many employees the incentive plan will be branded a ‘‘speed-up system”’ 

‘ under which a man works harder and gets nothing for it. 
3. The drill-press operators, fearing management’s action, may deliberately 
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work slowly, thereby reducing their earnings and protecting their easy job 
standard by preserving the original wage differentials. 

If these results take place, the incentive plan has brought new troubles to the 
shop—troubles of a type that causes bitter feelings, work stoppages, and a deter- 
mination to discredit and eliminate the incentive plan. Production may well be 
reduced rather than increased. 

The real trouble is not in the incentive plan, but in the unfair standards of pro- 
duction. Throughout the history of wage-incentive installations, those which 
have succeeded have been based on sound and fair standards, and failure has inevi- 
tably attended those with haphazard standards. 


Setting Standards 


IME- and motion-study men, since the time of Frederick W. Taylor, have 
‘outa with the problem of production standards with various degrees of suc- 
cess. Through the stop-watch and the motion-picture camera they have developed 
techniques, which permit the setting of accurate standards, provided: 

1. All conditions under which the work is performed are well planned and con- 
trolled. This means that supervision must have mastered the problems of 
training men in a uniform method of doing the work, supplying uniform 
materials at a constant pace so that the work is not interrupted, providing 
standard and uniform maintenance on machines and equipment, holding 
conditions of light, temperature and other environmental factors at a con- 
stant level. 

. Designs and methods of performing the work do not change so rapidly that 
the investment in careful setting of standards is too great to be economically 
justifiable. 

. Adequate time can be devoted to methods for improvement in advance of 
installing the incentive. 

. A thorough, competent, and fair job of standards setting is done by an im- 
partial time-study man, uninfluenced by pressure to find a predetermined 
answer. 

. A well-selected work force is employed so that the range of skill and ability 
is not too wide on any job. 


Frequent and Drastic Revisions 


HE conditions called for above do not just happen; they are brought about by 

long and careful work on the part of management. These conditions obviously 

are most likely to exist in an industry where product design, equipment, methods, 

and volume of output are stable. But what are the conditions which exist today in 

war production? Our worst problems of production exist where companies are 

producing items of different design from their peacetime line, and where the contin- 
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gencies of combat require frequent and drastic revisions of design. There is not 
time to standardize on methods, equipment, or work place layout. The flow of 
materials is uncertain, and substitutes must often be used. The work force consists 
of anyone who can be induced to work, ranging from highly skilled and experienced 
hands to complete newcomers and to incompetents. Supervision is inexperienced 
and badly overloaded. Under these circumstances, can any fair standard of output 
be set? The average war-production job simply will not hold still long enough to 
be carefully studied. : 

Industry has used two compromises to avoid the difficulty of inaccurate 

standards: 

1. A very mild incentive prevents earnings from getting far out of line, even 
with defective standards. This is generally unsatisfactory because the in- 
centive exerts little beneficial effect. | 

2. Individual standards are avoided by hanging the incentive on total output 
of the plant rather than on individual achievement. The incentive effect 
is doubtful because reward does not necessarily follow effort; the lazy work- 

man is rewarded equally with the energetic and capable man. 














Labor Board Attitude 





HE National War Labor Board, in a recent decision, granted the Grumman Air- 
fee Engineering Corporation permission to use a plant-wide incentive plan, but 
included reservations as to the general adoption of such a plan. The Board recog- 
nized the underlying principles as untested but stated, ‘“This is no reason for denying 
a trial of the plan. There is a possibility that in certain situations it may, without 
an increase in costs, result in an expanded production of urgently needed war mate- 
rials from present facilities and presently employed manpower. It seems clear, 
however, that only under an unusual set of circumstances do the plant-wide or com- 
pany-wide wage-incentive plans offer sufficient promise to invite experimentation 
with them. The Grumman plan cannot be used as a readymade model for extensive 
application. On the contrary, it has a highly limited application.”’ 
















Move with Caution 









ERTINENT to the issue are the 800 applications for approval of various types of 
acu plans received by the National War Labor Board and the Re- 
gional Boards since the issuance of Executive Order No. 9328 on April 8, 1943. 
Many of these applications have been only a means to provide “‘hidden wage in- 
creases’’ contrary to the national wage stabilization program; many of them have 
been based on a desire to attract additional manpower rather than to stabilize the 
existing facilities and manpower; and others have been honest attempts prescribed 
without fundamental knowledge of wage-incentive plans or have been haphazardly 
constructed. The Board, which must approve each new wage-incentive installation, 
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is moving with caution in granting permission because it fears that great damage 
can be done with poorly conceived incentive plans. 

Wage-incentive measures, in the contention of the Board, will not automatically 
result in a startling increase in production. The Board strongly urges management 
and unions not to approach the incentive wage question as a cure-all for the solution 
of production problems. The Grumman decision states, ‘Actually, the fashioning 
of a wage-incentive plan adapted to the particular needs of any company is a major 
and a complex problem which requires the combined best efforts of specialists and 
of top executives. Its adoption is a major policy decision. It is not a casual under- 
taking. Even a properly designed plan may be likened to a highly specialized tool 
with a sharp cutting edge. Wielded by experts, it can be highly productive. On 
the other hand, it can cut off the fingers of the inexpert who attempts to use it. 
There is also a question of adapting any program to significant changes in operating 
conditions if the plan is to have a continuing influence on production. This must 
be anticipated at the time a plan is being developed. The determination to install 
an incentive wage-payment plan is not a light matter; it is a policy decision of the 
first magnitude.”’ 


War Production 


| oni then, is the place of wage incentives in the war production picture? 


There is real need for development of the incentive principle in industry, but 
not at the cost of disrupting the wage structure and jeopardizing good industrial 
relations. Incentives can be developed through a well-administered hourly wage 
structure, or through the proper use of non-financial incentives. Wage incentive 
plans are only to be used safely under conditions of careful standardization of the 
work, and when proper and fair standards of performance have been set. Installa- 
tion of wage incentives in the absence of these conditions is likely to bring about 
serious trouble, interfere with production, and result in ultimate abandonment of the 
plan. 

The use of wage incentives in many war plants will only increase the burden 
on supervision already overtaxed to the breaking point. The manager who adopts 
wage incentives in the hope that they will substitute for good supervision is likely 
to find that he has started more than he has finished. Wage incentives cannot suc- 
ceed unless management has mastered its job. 

Let us, then, put first things first. Improve methods, standardize designs and 
equipment, train employees, develop supervision, and master techniques of control. 
The possibilities for increasing production in these ways are enormous. After that, 
incentives can be profitably employed. The wise driver of the donkey mends the 
broken wheel of his cart before he uses the carrot incentive to produce action. 

Reproduced by permission from the January, 1944 issue of Engineering and Science 
Monthly, published by the Alumni Association, California Institute of Technology. 





The Ideal Combination of Experience and Train- 
ing for Orientation Instructors is Public School 
Teaching with Considerable Training in Social 
Psychology or Experience in Dealing with Public 
Opinion. 


Orientation 
Training Today 


By Eart PLANTy 


Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


policies, to their jobs, to their supervisors, and to fellow workers in either of 

two ways. Some few companies maintained organized, orientation training 
programs for getting new workers adjusted. Where these were lacking, the new 
employee painfully, and with needless expense to the company, learned his way 
about through trial and error or by ‘“‘asking someone else’. If learning by experi- 
ence was costly in normal times, how much more so is this true in times when the 
average length of service in some industries is less than a year, and where a worker 
may ask information from half a dozen persons, each as new and ignorant of the 
rules and regulations as himself. 


Br the war, new industrial workers usually became oriented to company 


Objectives 


opay most successful industries are recognizing the advantages of offering or- 
f porte programs of orientation training. However, the objectives in these 
activities vary widely. Many training programs have limited their objectives to 
imparting knowledge of company rules and policies; a few others, more alert to the 
psychology of public opinion, of propaganda, and of attitude building, have gone 
further and made an open attempt to influence favorably the attitudes of their em- 
ployees. , 

One of the major functions of any personnel department is to build job satis- 
faction, and its emphasis should be placed upon direct improvement of working 
conditions. However, this alone in these unusual times will not suffice. Many 
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workers who have every reason to be satisfied with their conditions of employment 
are not so. There are too many outside distracting psychological tensions and 
hysterias which must be met and reduced if progressive industry is to receive full 
benefit from whatever actual improvements it makes in working conditions. 


Credit Legitimately Due Employer 


orkERS become dissatisfied with their jobs through many abnormal, wartime 
W factors, including imminence of induction, worry over relatives already in 
service, increasing cost of living, juvenile delinquency, rationing, crowded living 
conditions, stories of high wages elsewhere, migration mania, post-war uncertainty, 
political confusion, changing values, and through contacts with the neurotic, ab- 
normal individuals whom industry has found it necessary to employ. All or any 
of these anxieties for which the employer is not in the least responsible may be 
projected into dissatisfaction with working conditions, which, considered objec- 
tively, may be wholly satisfactory. It is not enough to improve working conditions; 
workers must be constantly kept aware of what has been done. They must be ‘‘sold’’. 

When an employer is doing all in his power to add to the comfort of his workers, 
it should not be considered immoral for him to attempt to stabilize and improve his 
workers’ attitudes toward his efforts, especially where he is competing for attention 
among so many social and psychological distractions peculiar to the times. 


Worker Attitudes Are Controllable 


ANAGEMENT must recognize that attitudes are controllable, a fact that allows 
M the political propagandist to function. Once an American newsman talked 
with Goebbels. It was at the time when Germany had just signed a pact with 
Russia, and Goebbels was busy building among the Germans a love of the ‘‘great 
Russian people’. The American asked Goebbels this question, “‘Suppose you 
Germans found it necessary in a year or two to fight Russia, then wouldn't the respect 
which you had built among your people for Communism be dangerous?’’ Goebbels 
replied, ‘‘In six months my propaganda can make them hate the Russians as they 
now love them’’. In short, public opinion is controllable, and our best industries 
are engaging psychologists to measure and build industrial opinion (morale) just 
as carefully as they measure and increase production, for the latter depends upon the 
former. 

Two generalizations, discussed above, underlie any attempt at orientation 
training. They may be restated briefly as follows: First, workers’ attitudes toward 
their jobs do not always bear a close relation to actual working conditions. Even 
good conditions may result in poor employee attitudes or morale. Secondly, job 
attitudes can be controlled. Management which spends so much to improve work- 
ing conditions is shortsighted indeed if it does not take the added steps necessary 
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to see that these improvements do result in better morale. An orientation training 
program is the follow-up step necessary in guaranteeing to management that the 
expenditure of time and money on improved working conditions does result in favor- 
able attitudes. 


New Goals in Orientation Training 


jonas programs that are alert to wartime pressures, serve their sponsors 
through an attempt to build and maintain’ satisfactory job attitudes by the 
following specific activities. 


Traditional 


Traditional Orientation Programs Inform Workers about Rules, Regulations, and Pol- 
ictes, and Thereby: 


A. Reduce ill will, disciplinary action, and dismissals caused where 
employee did not know rules or consequences of violating them. Re- 
duce ‘‘take a chance’’ attitude by showing even before the violation 
occurs the certainty and fairness of the penalty. 

B. Reduce waste time on employee's part—he will know what 
to do or where to go with problems—he will ask fewer questions. 
He will be more secure, satisfied, less frustrated with unrecognized 
anxieties. 

C. Reduce foreman’s burdens in teaching and explaining company 
rules and policies. 

D. Reduce fear of the unknown. New workers are timid, sometimes 
afraid. Oftentimes this fear, which may be sub-conscious, acts as a 
block or barrier so that the new worker never realizes his top produc- 
tion level until his fears are removed by slowly accumulated knowl- 
edge and understanding of the (unknown) new job. Unless assistance 
is given, this accumulation of knowledge and elimination of fear may 
take many months. Orientation helps remove the barrier at the 
outset. 


More Advanced 


ORE Advanced Orientation Programs Instruct about Company History, Personalities, 
Products. They Show the Stability of the Company, its Reputation, its Post-War Pos- 
sibilities. They Explain the Services Rendered the Employees: Explaining What the Company 
Has Done for Workers and Getting the Employees to Use Some of These Services. This Will: 


A. Build up an original reserve of high morale to a point where 
a new worker has some resistance power to rebuffs or disappointments 
which he must inevitably meet on his job. Help keep workers from 
quitting before they can give the job an honest try out. 

B. Show that as good or better opportunities exist with the present 
company and reduce the part of labor turnover produced by indis- 
criminate job shopping. 
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C. Give management a chance to explain its position before the 
worker is misinformed by others. Since first impressions are lasting 
ones, this is an advantage which should be realized. This explanation, 
given directly by an orientation training specialist who uses all the 
devices of persuasion and conviction known to psychology, sales- 
manship, and education, can usually be more effective than distant or 
less well organized competitive attractions or distractions. 

D. Build wholesome attitudes toward the job and the employer. 
Many American workers who have every reason to be satisfied with 
their jobs are not so. This is because disgruntled persons ‘‘work on”’ 
them or outside tensions provoke worries which are carried to and 
inseparably attached to the job. Opinion can be built as well as 
destroyed. Orientation will build an advance job satisfaction which 
helps counteract the activities of those present, even in the best of 
industries, who complain, criticize, and destroy good will. 


Exceptional 


A” Exceptional Programs Show How the Company Depends upon the Workers, How 
the Workers Are the Company. They Show the Importance of the Product and Explain 
and Illustrate Each Worker's Contribution to the Finished Article. They Build up the Self 
Respect of the Worker and the Importance of his Job. This Will: 


A. Make workers feel they belong, that management needs them, 
respects them. Build the workers’ confidence in the employer and in 
themselves. Reduce shopping for a job where the work might be 
more ‘‘important’’ or the worker ‘‘treated better.”’ 

B. Keep old and new workers satisfied by giving them an oppor- 
tunity to have questions answered and their opinions considered, 
since it is informal and conversational. 

C. Provide management with a planned opportunity to discover 
workers’ attitudes and to isolate sore spots for treatment. It lets 
management get ‘“‘inside’’ the workers’ thinking, and thereby spot 
incipient trouble. 


Most Farsighted 


TT Most Far-Sighted Administrators Use Orientation Training to Provide a Permanent 
Channel for Presenting Information to Employees and Influencing their Reaction to It. 


A. Orientation provides the workers with common knowledge and 
attitudes. People who think alike on some things have a basis for 
continued understanding. Orientation training is management's great 
opportunity to get workers integrated along constructive lines. 

B. It provides a contact, a channel whereby management can, 
whenever a special occasion arises, get into contact with workers 
without disturbing foremen and without taking the risk that a few 
foremen might misinterpret whatever they are conveying to workers, 
or do a poor selling job of it. If emergency changes in policy arise 
needing explanation or ‘‘selling,’’ an orientation training unit pro- 
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vides direct contact between workers and employer. Workers are 
not suspicious, since they usually regard orientation favorably. 


Experience N ecessary 


Ny training program which sets out to attain one or more of the above mentioned 
F . cele objectives can go far toward arresting labor turnover, absenteeism, 
worker indifference or dissatisfaction with management. Such a program, however, 
can easily become a boomerang unless taught with extreme care. Ordinary pro- 
duction specialists or even shop teachers are usually incompetent to handle these 
activities. 

The ideal combination of experience and training for orientation instructors is 
public school teaching with considerable training in social psychology or experience 
in dealing with public opinion. Above all the instructor must be enthusiastic, 
personally attractive, pleasant, and be able to interest groups. A high degree of 
social intelligence is required plus ability and willingness to keep abreast of changes 
in company policy and practice. Failing to obtain the services of experienced class- 
room teachers or psychologists, a few industrial concerns have tried salesmen and 
newspaper men with some success. Many women are proving highly capable at the 
work. 





If Counseling is a Necessary Function—as Well 
It May Be in the Face of New Conditions in 
Industry—Care Should be Taken that the Work 


is Organized on a Sound Personnel Basis. 


Women's Personnel 
Division 


By Hepwic H. ELtstey 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, L. I., 
New York 


o us, at the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation, counseling is a unique 

function. It does not mean merely lending a sympathetic ear to the verbalized 

outpourings of the worker. Nor does it signify the ‘‘passive approach.”’ 
It is, instead, a very active process. This means the consideration of our employees 
as mature adults, and the placement within their reach (to use or not, as they choose) 
suchaids as will assist them in working out their own problems. The philosophy 
behind this theory is thus not a paternalistic one, but one that recognizes the right 
of the individual to the elements of a satisfying adjustment, and the right to make 
his own decisions toward achieving it. We recognize that there is nothing original 
in this theory. We have merely used an approach which is psychologically sound, 
and have found it to be very workable. 


No Feminine Frippertes 


NASMUCH as it has been axiomatic with us, ever since our inception a year ago, to 
I consider the problems of women always as those of any workers, rather than from 
the much over-worked ‘‘woman’s angle,’’ our department functions not as an ad- 
junct to the organization as a whole, but as an integrated part of it. The Women’s 
Personnel Division at Grumman Aircraft is not a separate unit, operating with an 
eye to glamorizing industry for woman-appeal. 

Among all our many services, there is not a single feminine frippery designed 
as bait for recruiting women workers. The specifics of our whole program have 
come out of an expression of need from women already employed, and facilities 
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have been set up to meet that expressed need. Since such procedure is in line with 
good personnel practice, our department naturally functions as a part of the whole 
machinery of personnel administration under the supervision of Mr. Paul S. Gilbert, 
Personnel Director. 

For ‘‘service’’ means to us providing avenues of assistance in areas where there 
is an indigenous need, rather than the artificial setting up of extraneous aids, and 
bidding women make use of them. When it became apparent that many of our 
women workers were in danger of being forced to leave their jobs because of the in- 
adequacy of child care facilities, we established a series of three Child Care Centers 
in geographical areas where there was the greatest concentration of our women 
workers with children of pre-school age, and where there was not already com- 
munity provision for their care. In cases where the children of our women employes 
are making use of the Lanham Fund Centers, our company makes a per capita finan- 
cial contribution through the Nassau County War Council. Unlike many existing 
centers, Ours were set up on a twelve hour basis to serve the needs of our mothers 
working for ten hours a day. The centers are staffed by well-trained specialists in 
nursery education, with whom the mother is certain her child is happy, safe and 
well. 


Husband Called Up 


HEN we became aware of the fact that transportation difficulties obliged a 
W workes who was not feeling well to stay at the plant until her driver finished 
work at the end of the shift, we were able to enlist the aid of the American Women’s 
Hospital Reserve Corps to take her home. This unit has since extended its services 
to our workers, being on call through the Women’s Personnel offices for any emer- 
gency not regularly covered by other divisions. For example: 

Mrs. B ’s husband was unexpectedly called into service, and she was 
faced with the emergency of placing her children in a boarding home. She 
made an appeal to the counselor who suggested three possibilities selected 
from an extensive list of foster mothers compiled by our department [after 
having been cleared through the State Department of Social Welfare]. Mrs. 

B then requested a leave of absence for two days in order that she might 

have time to get about the area by public conveyance to visit the homes 

suggested, and to make arrangements for the care of her children if she 
found a home which was satisfactory. The counselor offered her the serv- 

ice of the A.W.H.R.C., and she was able to make her visits in the space of a 

single Saturday morning. 

In the same way, our other services have developed. It is readily apparent 
that we cannot echo the cry of so many war industries which exclaim: ‘‘We’'re 
offering the women all these services, and they just don’t use them!’ Services de- 
veloped out of the expressed need of the worker do not lie fallowing. 
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A Service Unit 


NLY in terms of this philosophy is the Women’s Personnel Division of our com- 
O pany a service unit. Its ideal purpose is to serve the administration by inter- 
preting to it the needs of its women, and to serve the women employees by helping 
them to meet the complexities which the war emergency has brought into their 
lives. It strives to help women workers to function as adequately as each is con- 
stitutionally able in an accustomed industrial situation, despite the exigencies en- 
tailed in maintaining the home; despite economic and personality barriers; and 
despite the very real obstacle of masculine prejudice engendered by the threat which 
women in industry inevitably bring to their security. 

Although we can understand the basis of this prejudice and recognize it as a 
human one, it nevertheless continues to be one of the stumbling blocks for women 
in industry, just as it was from the beginning of the establishment of the Women’s 
Personnel Division at Grumman Aircraft. The administration at the head of the 
organization saw the need for a service to women. However, it was readily appar- 
ent that such a service could not be imposed on the organization without nurturing 
the latent fear that we had come to usurp managerial functions. There was a mani- 
fest need for patient education toward an understanding of our place in the organ- 
ization, and for painstaking cultivation of confidence in it. 


First Woman Worker 


jee story of our struggle for acceptance is in so many ways like that of any woman 
worker, that we know of no better way to demonstrate how this confidence has 
grown than to quote from a letter written by one of the first women to work in the 
shop: 


.... Then came the red-letter day when we reported for work. .. :and 
pandemonium broke loose—whistlings, catcalls and wolf cries! You'd 
think that they had never before seen a woman, and they never had—not in 
this setting. An harassed lead-man received us and with a ‘what-on-earth- 
am-I-going-to-do-with-them’ look, put us to doing the simplest of chores. 
(Later we found that he had promised his men that we should do only the 
work they disliked.) ....We were the butt of a hundred jokes and be- 
came aware of the concealed hostility behind them. Lunch times wete 
board of strategy meetings and one by one we all did the kind of work for 
which we had been trained. This I like to call woman's ‘termite’ approach 
and it worked! At the time, progress seemed maddeningly slow but overa 
span of one short year and a half, I can see that it was amazingly rapid— 
women doing everything but the extremely heavy work—even in sacred 
Tool and Die. And to think that now women are in Engineering and actu- 
ally testing the Grumman Hellcats! .... Those old days are so close to me 
that even now I positively glow when you write me of a foreman’s blocking 
_— 
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a transfer of a woman, saying, ‘She’s a darn good worker and I need her,’ 
when but yesterday he would have said, largely, ‘Take ‘em all—I don’t 
want any part of ‘em.’ Shades of Sam Johnson—that we did it all—is re- 
markable!”’ 


Remain I. nconspicuous 


ND so our growth, too, was a slow one, geared so precisely to the needs of the 
company, that we succeeded in remaining inconspicuous until we were able to 
prove our intentions. It was a gradual and unobtrusive sort of infusion. We came 
one at a time, setting up offices first in one plant and then rather diffidently but reso- 
lutely in another and another. In this fact, we feel, lies much of our strength. Not 
until our department had been functioning for nearly a year did we feel that we had 
been able to demonstrate to foremen and plant managers that we regarded ourselves 
always as a service, and never as a managerial unit. By now it is apparent that 
much of the doubt and even resentment which had smoldered perceptibly and threat- 
ened many times to break into open flares in the earlier days of our coming, has died. 
One counselor reports these as typical foreman requests today: 


“T’ve got a girl here I don’t know what todo with. I thought I knew 
about girls, but this one is too much for me. Do you mind if I send her 
over to see you?”’ 


‘‘We have a girl in our department who has been out for two weeks. 
Can you find out what’s the trouble? She's a good worker and we don’t 
want to lose her.”’ 


With certain inevitable reservations, we have been accepted. 
Duties of Division 


HE Women’s Personnel Division, working under individual plant managers, is 
f pation to the Personnel Director. It consists of a Co-ordinator of Women's 
Personnel and fourteen staff members, three of whom serve the women on the night 
shift. One counselor represents Women’s Personnel in the training schools. This 
same counselor is not confined by the nature of her work to any one plant, and so is 
free to circulate among them. This gives her the opportunity to undertake surveys 
and research projects objectively, for the purpose of inaugurating new services or 
modifying existing ones. This peripatetic member of the staff is also free to seek 
out community resources, and by personal contact to establish a reciprocal working 
relationship with them in order to interpret their functions to those in need of such 
Services. 
In order to carry out such a program as ours, the women chosen for the position 
of Personnel Counselor need to bring more to their jobs than that they are 
‘motherly’’ or that they have had “‘experience in raising families.’’ The Co-or- 
linator sought as members of her staff well-balanced individuals who could bring 
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to their work the dignity of a professional attitude; a warmth of personality, and 
the responsiveness to make her interest felt by the woman worker; a sense of humor 
and the ability to see a problem in its proper perspective. Although she felt that 
the counselor should have a good measure of educational and cultural training, a 
glimpse of the backgrounds of the present staff members shows that the appraisal 
was hardly academic. They range all the way from one year in college to varying 
degrees of post-graduate study. 


Professional Attitude 


HE previous work experiences of the counselors include such fields as education, 
T social work, music, psychology, and personnel, but in each case there has 
been experience in working with people in some capacity. Since we are still pi- 
oneering in the field of Women’s Personnel, and since the stress of war time takes its 
toll of us as it does of other women workers, both flexibility and physical stamina 
were regarded as essential characteristics of the successful counselor. Lastly, but 
of highest importance, is the fact that each candidate was viewed not only in the 
light of her value as an individual, but also in the light of her possible contribution 
to Women’s Personnel as a group, functioning with a scope so broad that the only 
limitations on it are the limitations imposed by intelligent and progressive man- 
agement upon personnel workers anywhere. | 

In order to orient the counselor to her position, she is taken on the staff as a 
trainee and spends several weeks in one of the training schools learning shop tech- 
niques and the reactions of women, who in many cases are finding it necessary to 
adjust to a wholly unfamiliar situation. This training is supplemented by an ap- 
prenticeship under the guidance of one or more of the counselors in plants which 
already have an established counselor service. During this period, the counselor 
attends staff meetings and can begin to visualize the goals of the Women’s Personnel 
program and at the same time formulate her own philosophy and techniques. Such 
a comprehensive orientation broadens the counselor's viewpoint and permits her 
to identify herself with the worker in establishing her own security on the job 
during the period of apprenticeship. 


Regular Staff M eetings 


HE Co-ordinator not only initiates some of the activities of the personnel coun- 
Zz selors, but integrates them as well. The machinery behind this co-ordination 
program consists of regular weekly staff meetings in which problems concerning 
women as workers are discussed, and the solutions proposed scrutinized in terms of 
their practical application to real situations. The meetings are conducted by the 
Co-ordinator and attended by all the members of the Women’s Personnel staff. In 
addition, the woman representative of the Employment Division attends the meet- 
ings, and serves by this expedient to aid in the business of correlating problems and 
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policies of Women’s Personnel with Employment, by interpreting each to the other. 
The Director of our Child Care Centers is usually also in attendance, inasmuch as 
the matters discussed have a bearing on the women workers whose children attend 
the nurseries. 

From time to time representative members of other departments, such as, for 
instance, the health or the safety departments, are invited to participate in these 
meetings. In this way we provide an opportunity for exchange of advice and sug- 
gestions in matters of mutual concern, and attempt to foster a spirit of integrated 
action, which can only result from a reciprocal understanding of the points of view 
and the goals of these categorically separate units. 


Decentralization 


a function is especially important in an organization in which there are several 
plants each with its separate manager, and hence its specialized routines and its 
distinct problems. The very fact of this separateness, however, brings to our de- 
partment the advantage of being forced to consider our common problems in the 
light of a more variegated experience, and to engage in a far more active exchange 
of ideas than if we were concentrated under one roof. This decentralization of our 
productive units also helps to provide for growth, inasmuch as we have upon occa- 
sion been able to put a new project across through all or several of the plants, by 
trying it out first in one of them. There can be no doubt that such an arrangement 
provides a constant challenge to all of us, and especially to the Co-ordinator whose 
task it is to present to the administration for approval the projects which from week 
to week present themselves to us as new ways to serve Grumman by serving the 
women who have so suddenly become a part of it. 


Flexibility 


HE functions of the counselors are characterized by complete flexibility. In 
T each plant the counselor service differs from that in the other plants as the plant 
management differs, and as the personality and training of each counselor causes her 
to emphasize certain aspects of the implications in the term “‘counseling.”’ Her 
tasks have no clearly defined lines except, of course, that service is the core of her 
Operations. There is no kind of help which the counselor is not willing to offer, 
‘but each act of service.carries with it the special sort of dignity implicit in her pro- 
fessional attitude. Although she has no disciplinary functions as such, there are 
occasions when she is called upon to give authoritative reprimands. 

Since it has been one of our goals to encourage in the worker a feeling toward us 
of respect without awe, such reprimands administered by the counselor in the pri- 
vacy of her office, usually foster better working attitudes than any punitive measures 
can ever hope todo. But no matter what sort of problem confronts the counselor, 
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there is an ever present challenge to evolve techniques for bringing into living prac- 
tice those sound psychological principles which are the essefice of our philosophy. 

In a culture such as ours, where work is a significant part of our mores, and 
where perhaps the greatest compliment one can pay another is to say he is a hard 
worker, we recognize that the person who is not a successful worker, especially 
when she has the added stimulant of war demands, has some very basic reason for 
failing. From her very first contact with her, the counselor, through a gracious, 
friendly, and non-judgmental approach, tries to know the worker; her home condi- 
tions and responsibilities; her motivation for work; her early background; her work 
experience; her health history; her personality characteristics; and the strengths 
and weaknesses which arise out of them. When she knows these things about the 
worker, she tries to help her to remove, or to view in appropriate perspective, those 
things which interfere with her functioning as well as she is able. 
















Counselor Aids Placement 












ORE concretely, this is how it works. When an applicant appears to present 
M herself for a job, she is interviewed by a member of the employment division, 
who tries to learn pertinent facts about conditions in her home, the solution she 
has made for her child care and housekeeping responsibilities, and other informa- 
tion of a similar nature. Needless to say, no matter how skillful the interviewer's 
techniques may be, the agitated applicant, so unsure of her qualifications that she 
feels that any revelation may prove fatal, cautiously guards and frequently falsifies 
the facts. | 

However, the successful applicant is given a training period of about five or six 
weeks before she enters a plant. During the third or fourth week of this training 
period, when she feels quite at home in the training school atmosphere, and is an- 
ticipating the plant experience always with some apprehension and sometimes with 
genuine fear, she has an opportunity to make her first real contact with the com- 
pany, by meeting one of the personnel counselors. The counselor meets with her in 
a group of her classmates at the training school and describes to her in concrete terms 
salient aspects of life at the plants. She is given a handbook which contains rules 
and regulations, policies and traditions of the company and many of these are inter- 
preted and discussed. 

The counselor strives to create an atmosphere conducive to a relaxed and free 
give-and-take. Since the women already feel a measure of security in having been 
on the company pay-roll for weeks, there are frank and eager questions from them. 
The close of the discussion always finds one or two women who linger to ask the 
counselor advice before she gets away, despite the fact that they have been told that 
the counselor will see each one individually before she completes her training period, 
to answer further questions and to get better acquainted personally. Hardly a meet- 
ing ends without some renewed evidence of the need of the worker for such a contact 
before she sets foot in a plant. 
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Orientation 


HE group Meeting is intended to aid in the process of orientation and to establish 
ye working relationship between the women workers and the Women’s Personnel 
Division, so that the worker will always feel free to talk over her difficulties with 
any member of the staff. The individual interview which follows the group discus- 
sion is intended to strengthen that feeling and to aid the worker in solving some of 
her difficulties before she actually enters the shop. 

The counselor, by her permissive attitude, encourages the worker to talk freely. 
Often the talking itself may bring relaxation and relief of tension, and problems 
which seemed entangled in a devastating confusion in the mind of the worker, some- 
times assume an ordered pattern as she verbalizes them. For instance, the girl who 
confides in the counselor to the extent of telling her of the unsanctified conditions 
attending her birth, or of the ruthlessness with which she has treated a non-con- 
formist sister, feels that she has faced her problem by revealing herself honestly, 
and has been accepted by a person of integrity. The counselor, by her acceptance, 
takes an active part in increasing the feelings of self-esteem and security in a dis- 
turbed worker. It is a widely accepted fact that the greater the feeling of security 
and self-confidence, the greater the potentiality of the worker for success on the job. 


Environmental Advice 


N OTHER instances, where the worker’s problem may have an environmental solu- 
I tion, the counselor informs her regarding established services she is free to use. 
If her problem centers about child care, she is given information about child care 
centers, boarding homes, camps, play schools, or private schools according to her 
need. If her transportation will be difficult, train and bus services are examined, 
and the operation of our Transportation Division explained. If she knows she will 
be obliged to move a month after she starts work and has not been able to find a 
place to live, the counselor tells her about our Employees’ Housing Service. If she 
is in need of domestic help, lists of high school girls who are willing to work after 
school and on Saturdays are made available to her along with the names of some 
adult domestic workers. These and other concrete aids are offered her. 

The worker thus frequently is relieved of some of her major sources of concern 
before she starts work at the plant. At the same time, the pré-placement interview 
gives the counselor the opportunity, through informal conversation, to find out as 
much as she can about the worker as a human being and as a potential part of our 
particular industrial pattern. The counselor has an excellent opportunity here to 
get a more valid picture of the worker who by now feels an increased confidence and a 
fuller measure of security than she did in her pre-employment interview, and who 
therefore dares to be more truthful. The interview is recorded, and the counselor 
inakes recommendations about the worker in her report. 
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Better Stay at Home 


URELY the employment interviewer would have rejected this woman if he had 
S been able to ascertain these facts which the counselor gathered weeks later in 
the pre-placement interview at the training school: 

Husband enlisted. Four children: boy, 14; girls 12 and 7; infant, 8 
months. Twelve-year-old a retarded student because of consistent ill- 
health. She cannot read at all. Has had St. Vitus Dance. Is about to 
have a chest x-ray, because school nurse suspects tuberculosis. Mother 
plans to leave the entire responsibility of the home to her. She will care 
for the baby; clean the house; plan, shop for, and prepare the meals. — 
Mother declares daughter is more capable at these tasks than she is. 

Needless to say, the counselor recommended that the first duty of this mother, (who, 
incidentally, owned property from which there was an income) was obviously in 
her home. 

The record of the pre-placement interview is highly confidential. Outside of 
our own department, only one person sees it. He is the member of the employment 
division who assigns women to their specific jobs after the training period is over. 
In as far as he is able, he attempts from the start to assign each one to the job which, 
in terms of the pre-placement interview, seems best to suit her capabilities and her 
needs. To those who have any part in allocating workers to jobs under the frus- 
trating pressures of these times, we need not say that this seems to be a visionary 
goal, actually achieved in too small a percentage of cases. 


Transfer Information 


OWEVER, even in cases in which the information in the pre-placement interview 
H seems to have been overlooked at the employment office, if the worker fails 
at the task to which she has been assigned, or if she shows dissatisfaction with it, 
the interview record gives a clue to her failure or dissatisfaction, and it serves as a 
guide to the next step to be taken in her case. She may be transferred to a situation 
better for her, she may be encouraged to take a leave of absence until home affairs 
are settled, or she may simply be permitted to sever connections with the company 
if there are indications that she would never be able to adjust at all. 

In a sense, the orientation program is a prophylactic measure. When the pre- 
placement interview record is sent from the employment office to the counselor in the 
plant to which the worker has been assigned, she has the opportunity to read it 
before the worker arrives and to anticipate what her difficulties may be, or what 
productive attributes she brings to the job. She knows which worker will need 
constant encouragement, which one may have difficulty in being accepted by her 
fellow workers, which one is inclined to tire easily, which one resents authority, 
and which one will be a first-rate morale builder. Equipped with this information 
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she is frequently able to take steps to prevent incipient problems from materializing 
or at least to temper the effect they may have upon the worker and those who have 
contact with her. 


A Seemingly Hopeless Case 


oR instance there was the case of K——-. When recruiting for women workers 
| to have reached the saturation point, K was accepted for training ina 
moment of frenzied desperation well-known to any employment interviewer who is 
able to produce only one-tenth of the number of workers requisitioned. This is, 
in part, the description of K—— which the counselor who interviewed her at the 
training school sent first to the employment office, and then to the plant which was 
to receive K | 

Age: 42 

Marital Status: Single 

Education: 6th grade 

Work Experience: None 

Health: Had to wait a month to begin work because of a thyroid condition. 
Has gained a great deal of weight which she cannot lose. Has only one 
upper tooth. 

Interviewer’s Impression: Long history of maladjustment. Born on Long 
Island, reared in Brooklyn, but has never been in New York City. Has: 
never had any interest in going. Quit school because teachers ‘‘weren’t 
very nice."’ Declares she’s very happy in her new work. Even her brother 
notices a great change in her. Her brother helps her to read and study the 
work, and asks her questions about it afterwards. Explains the absence 
of teeth by the fact that years ago she bit on a hard nut shell. Posture 
poor. Expects to drive a car to work next week, though she’s never tried 
to drive. Childish. Feels insecure. Eager to get to the plant to work. 
Should be carefully guided and checked for adjustment. 


Becomes Good Worker 


4 plant counselor, having read the report days before K—— presented herself 
at the plant, advised the foreman to whom she had been assigned, that K 

had never worked before, that her appearance was not attractive, and that she felt 
insecure and would probably need help in adjusting to the job. She suggested that 
K might present other difficulties, but that she was eager to try, and that per- 
haps with some special attention she might succeed in adjusting. When K 

arrived, the foreman tried her first at one job, and then with great patience at an- 
other. When she did not succeed, he hit upon the happy idea of putting her under 
the wing of an older woman who was one of his good workers, and who was kind 
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and willing to help. The result has been that K—— is a valuable and loyal worker, 
who never fails to turn out her share of the work. 


The Dead Donkey 


£m pre-placement interview (not to be confused with the pre-employment inter- 
view) is the first step in executing our philosophy of promoting healthy and 
productive attitudes through a personal contact which, though relatively intimate, 
strives always to respect the integrity of each woman as an individual human being. 
The follow-up which the counselor makes more or less methodically after the worker 
. 1s established at the plant is only one of the succeeding measures which carries out 
the principles of that philosophy. But it is the woman who came in disquieted 
haste to one of the counselors the other day, for advice about what to do with her 
donkey which had inopportunely fallen dead at her feet that morning, who bears 
witness to the fact that in some cases we have done our work too well. 

At least there is evidence that, to offset the numbers of women who have not 
gained enough confidence in us as yet to consult us in matters in which we are pre- 
pared to give help, there are many women who have established the habit of seeking 
the advice of the counselor not only when the problems are cco .vergent upon job 
performance, but when they strike an impasse of almost any description. 

The Women’s Personnel Division at Grumman Aircraft does not limit its activ- 
ity to conferring with women with “‘problems.’’ Realizing that the worker who is 
to succeed first of all be in good health, much attention is given to this facet of her 
well-being. But to us, “‘health’’ is no circumscribed conception signifying absence 
of pain. It is rather a conception sensitized to the viewpoint that emotional and 
physical health are unitary and interactive. The happy, well-adjusted, productive 
worker is the healthy worker, and vice versa. 


More Painful than Pain 


UR extensive recreation program operates as a palliative to the worker whose 
Ons has been so simplified that the monotony and boredom create in her ten- 
sions often more painful than ‘“‘pain.’’ In addition, we have been able to provide 
rest rooms for women which are not only utilitarian but attractive and relaxing in 
their decorative schemes as well. There can be no denying the fact that two min- 
utes of rest in such an atmosphere is more re-vivifying than ten minutes under less 
favorable conditions. As a contribution to the mental health of the worker, we 
have striven to carry out the company tradition of allowing the worker to feel that 
production is a co-operative enterprise, and that the only coercion she feels is im- 
posed by her co-workers who see the reasonableness of regulations, and so assist 
in their enforcement. 

In almost all of our plants, for instance, we now have a House Committee com- 
posed of representative women from the shop who, under the leadership of the Per- 
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sonnel Counselor, and with the sanction of the Plant Manager and the Building 
Maintenance officer, formulate the policies which govern the rest rooms. Policies 
thus determined are inevitably enforced by public opinion, with little need for puni- 
tive measures. In another one of our plants, there are daily group meetings of a 
small number of women at a time, selected by the foremen at the counselor's request. 
These groups meet with the counselor, and sometimes also with one of the nurses, 
to discuss informally problems of health, and adjustment of attitudes on the job. 

Here again, the lecture method is avoided, and active participation of workers 
in this small and intimate group is encouraged and achieved, and solutions arrived 
at not by the counselor, but by stimulating the worker to self-activity in thinking 
about the subjects discussed. The absence of any member of the supervisory staff 
at these meetings allows for open discussion of practices thought by the worker to be 
unsatisfactory; for suggestions for improvement of working conditions; and for the 
simple catharsis of just letting off steam. 


Work with County Medical Society? 


LL these techniques are directed specifically toward the mental health of the 
A worker. But we have not failed to be attentive also to her physical health. 
To supplement the activities of the Health and Safety Departments, we have initiated 
at least one large-scale project. Through work with the county medical society, 
we have secured the services of a panel of physicians which acts in an advisory 
capacity. This panel, known as the Industrial Hygiene Committee of the Nassau 
County Medical Society, consists of ten physicians, representing ten areas of medical 
specialty. It is this panel which has helped us to formulate a pregnancy policy, to 
disseminate among our worker information for cold prevention, and which is now 
revising our pre-employment medical examination form in terms of its value to the 
worker and to our organization, and at the same time in terms of its practicality 
from the point of view of local physicians already over-burdened on account of war 
procurements. The panel acts thus not only as a consultant body, but also as a 
medium of interpreting the special needs of the industrial worker, and the condition 
under which she works, to the physicians in the community. 

It has doubtless been noted that throughout this description of our program 
there has been no mention of absenteeism. Publications are overflowing with 
accounts of the use of telegrams, charts, posters, interviews and contests to lure the 
worker to appear on the job each day, and the conscientious reader of them has his 
brain teeming with these schemes. Our philosophy of sound personnel practices 
permits us little confidence in such peripheral methods to combat a condition the 
cause of which so often lies deep. It is our conviction that the worker who has a 
need for work—be it a financial, an emotional, or a sccial need—will stay on the 
job if the conditions under which she works are attractive and practical for her; if 
she feels a reasonable degree of security; if she can have the satisfaction of accom- 
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plishment and recognition; and if in the maelstrom of production pressures, she can 
still feel the peculiar exhilaration and the precious dignity of being regarded as a 
human being. 

It is toward this end that we have focused all our activity. 


Dr. Lorraine Abel 

Co-ordinator of Women’s Personnel 
Hedwig H. Ellsley 

Women’s Personnel Counselor 
Ruth W. Johnson 

Women’s Employment Representative 
Elizabeth M. Junken 

Women’s Personnel Counselor 
Estelle N. Meeker 

Women’s Personnel Counselor 
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Study Shows that Many Reasons Given by Work- 
ers for Their Absenteeism—and so Recorded— 
Are Either Incorrect or Superficial. Only by 
Getting at the True Facts Can It Be Properly 
Dealt With. 


Motivation 
and Absenteeism 


By Kart R. Kunze anp RANDOLPH BRANNER, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal. 


to study the problem of absenteeism. The principal product of these meet- 

ings was a list of some thirty so-called causes of absenteeism. It was a 
quite complete list of the reasons resorted to by employees in explaining absences. 
It offered a means for recording and reporting absentee data in a standardized form 
for the comparison of different companies. 


| SHORT time ago a committee representing certain West Coast industries met 


Superficial Factors Misleading 


OWEVER, as time went on it became evident that this list contained many super- 
H ficial factors which were vehicles of absenteeism, facilitating an unrestrained 
action of deeper, prime causes. Oftentimes these superficial factors were misleading 
because they directed attention away from the underlying cause. These instances 
brought to mind the physician who interprets shooting pains in the hand as possible 
heart trouble, or the horticulturist who treats a tree with wilted leaves, by providing 
nourishment to the roots. A personnel man, as well as the physician, must realize 
that sometimes the manifest factor and the causal factor are quite apart from one 
another. 

A consideration of the reasons for absence given by employees indicates that 
some reasons are related to factors inherent in the job, and others external to the job. 
That the factors inherent in the job, matters of plant or department, machines or 
materials, co-workers or supervision, are possible of control by management is 
readily acceptable. But to what extent are the factors external to the job, factors 
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outside the plant, possible of control by the individual where they are outside the 
control of management? 

Many companies have attempted to redesign the community by bringing pres- 
sure to bear here and there in an effort to provide facilities, the lack of which keeps 
employees off the job. Some efforts in this direction have helped, but for the most 
part these changes have not affected community life sufficiently to cut down ab- 
senteeism. 

Why have not these attempts of industry to better community facilities met 
with much success? One reason is that inadequate community facilities are second- 
ary causes—factors that could be controlled by the employee if primary causes were 
non-existent or less intent. 


A Few Examples 


_ FOLLOW this line of thinking, let us take a few alleged reasons (as given by 
employees) that occur frequently in most company records: 


Minor ailments suffered by the employee 
Personal business 
Transportation failures 


It is not uncommon to consider such reasons as being beyond the control of the 
employee. And to an extent, that is correc>, But beyond that, it is quite in order 
to consider how such reasons might be brought within the employee's control. 

Minor ailments for instance, are merely circumstances beyond control until 
they are approached by the worker with a conviction that because they interfere 
with his desire to be on the job, something can and will be done by him to reduce of 
eliminate them. 

Personal business, or some of it at least, can be regarded as an inevitable cause 
of periodical absence until it is approached by the employee as a source of undue 
interference with his desire to be on the job. As such, something can and will be 
done about it by the worker himself. 

Transportation failures, despite all that most companies have done and are 
doing to eliminate them, are easily accepted as an unavoidable reason for absence 
until the employee comes to regard his transportation difficulties, or at least part of 
them, as interfering too seriously with his desire to be at work regularly. Ap- 
proached in that manner, how long would transportation difficulties be permitted 
to become more than an infrequent impediment to regular attendance? 


Attracting and Revelling Values 
O* THE surface it would seem that the employee's desire to be regularly on the 
job, is assumed. The truth is, however, that while that desire may actually 
exist, it is not powerful enough to overcome the worker’s willingness to accept the 


cause of absence as inevitable. 
Here we are dealing with the relative potency of numerous attracting and re- 
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MOTIVATION AND ABSENTEEISM 


pelling values within a worker’s environment. For example, upon awaking a 
worker might think of a new assignment he was given at the plant that particularly 
appealed to him. His meditations might then bring him to a realization that his 
supervisor will evince no great enthusiasm if the job, when completed, is well done. 
Pondering over the pleasures of a golf game the worker might rationalize that he 
could not get to work any way because his automobile battery is sluggish. Should 
this absence be considered due to a transportation difficulty? Obviously not, but 
chances are that it would go on record as such. In this instance repelling values 
outweighed attracting values, culminating in a lack of proper motivation. 

The situation adds up to a conflict between the willingness and the unwilling- 
ness of a worker to tolerate any recurring hindrance to his being regularly at his 
work. This obviously implies the building up of his unwillingness so that it will 
be powerful enough to prevail in the conflict. In practical terms, that means making 
the job so attractive to the employee that his desire to be at it will be stronger than 
the hindrances that prevent his being at it. And this brings the problem into the 
range of things about which management can legitimately do something. 

Whenever consideration is given to making the job attractive to the employee, 
the usual procedure is to turn to the things that suzround the job: the plant or de- 
partment, machines or material. These are important and weigh heavily in deter- 
mining the employee's job-satisfaction. 


People Contacted 


UT, just as important, and weighing at least as heavily in the employee's evalua- 
B tion of his job, are the people he is called on to contact in the course of his 
work—especially those in supervision. In fact, relations with his supervision can 
be the determining factor in the worker's attitude toward his job and everything 
that springs from it. 

In the final analysis, a worker's loyalty or enthusiasm can be best aroused by an 
individual and for an individual. A worker's overpowering determination to 
exceed what is expected of him can be engendered only by that worker's desire to 
‘go to bat’’ for an individual. And the proposal here made is that this individual 
should be the worker’s immediate supervisor. : 

The reasons why supervision at the lower levels does not generally command 
full support from workers is that supervisors come to their jobs by reason of their 
knowledge of machines, materials and methods involved in the work done in their 
respective sections—not their knowledge of people and how to get co-operation 
from them. The man-factor in the job is least understood by supervision at the 
lower levels. 


Man-Factor in Job 


5 is only natural that a man who reaches the first or second rung in the ladder of 
supervisory responsibility should place emphasis on the impersonal aspects of 
his job. It is also natural that any man in any job places his emphasis on those 
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phases of his job that he knows best. Both of these facts indicate the reasons why 
the man-factor in the job gets the least attention. 

It is through human contact, particularly with supervision, that a worker ex- 
periences a sense of achievement or of frustration, a desire to be identified with or 
disassociated from his group, a feeling of enjoyment or distaste for his job. Em- 
ployees often express their feelings in this fashion: ‘‘Even though my job is not so 
hot, I wouldn't leave it for anything. My supervisor is tops.”’ 

It is not our intention to discuss the philosophy of supervisory relations. There 
are excellent treatises on this subject. However, it can not be too strongly empha- 
sized that in the case of absenteeism, we are not dealing with a simple cause and 
effect relationship, we are concerned with a concatenation or possibly a pattern of 
factors, many of which stem from a primary cause—defective supervisory re- 
lationships. 


Spotting Poor Areas 


OoOR supervisory areas may be spotted by grouping on paper, sections of the plant 
P engaged in comparable types of work. The absentee rates by department or 
section of a department should then be analyzed. If it can be assumed in your plant 
that (1) employees of different departments are faced with similar problems of 
housing, transportation, etc., (2) sex, race and seniority distribution are roughly 
comparable, (3) and the nature of the work is not significantly different, variations 
in the absentee rate can be attributed, at least in part, to differences in supervisory 
relationships. 

If such a study is conducted in your plant, even if your overall plant rate is not 
excessive, you may find some department or section rates to be four or five 
times higher than others. In this method, you will be utilizing absenteeism to 
advantage, by converting it into an index of supervisory relationships. 

In summary, much of absenteeism can be explained in terms of humran motiva- 
tions. Many causes for absences given by employees can be eliminated if basic and 
often non-manifest causes are treated successfully. The worker who has recurring 
minor ailments which he now accepts as inevitable, can be brought by the proper 
approach and an understanding supervisor to realize that while any one cold may 
not be prevented, recurring colds need not be tolerated. To make such thinking 
possible on the part of a worker, he must be provided with a better reason for want- 
ing to come to work than he now has for staying away. 
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We May Think of an Industrial Organization as 
a Social Structure Through which Individuals 
are Moving in Time and Space. Their Interre- 
lations are Not Altogether Determined by Man- 
agement But Should be Studied by Management. 


Interpersonal 
Relations: 


By Forrest H. KirxkpatTRIck, : 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


dividual personality, depends upon the spontaneity with which individuals 

accept each other as co-workers and participants. Such a thesis seems to be 
the basic concept of the science of sociometry. It is well for personnel men to be- 
come aware of this vital new field of research for it may some day recast the study 
of interpersonal relations in the factory or business setting. 


Ts effective functioning of social groups, as well as the full realization of in- 


To Work, Play and Live With 


OCIOMETRY was devised by Dr. J. E. Moreno and Dr. Helen H. Jennings for the 
S primary purpose of finding ways which would enable people in a community to 
live happily together. - Attractions and repulsions were discovered. Charts were 
made after asking members of a group with what kind of people they preferred to 
work, play, and live. The questions were accompanied by promises that reforms 
would be undertaken. This procedure sets sociometrical investigations apart from 
the usual questionnaire, which promises nothing. 

Dr. Moreno’s book, ‘‘Who Shall Survive,’’ appeared just ten years ago and in 
the years since its appearance, this “‘sociometric’’ approach has been effectively 
applied in urban and rural situations, in situations involving racial and religious 
tension, and in a variety of institutional situations in which the forced assignment 
of people to the same community made especially imperative their discovery of their 
own effective form and locus of participation. Sociometric assignment of the in- 
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dividual to the right group did much more than produce “‘efficient groups.’’ It 
liberated the deeper forces of creativeness within the individual. 

The primary method consists in asking each member of a closed group of 20 or 
30 to choose the individual person he likes best, the person with whom he would 
prefer to work. In order to avoid extraneous restraints in such choices, Moreno 
has insisted that the choices insofar as possible, be functional in the sense that the 
chooser has an opportunity to live or work with his choices. 


The Poor Isolates 


N VARious groups the proportion of “‘isolates’’ (those not preferred by anyone) 
I varied from 15% to 35%, even when each person was asked to name three choices. 
The percentage of mutual pairs (each member naming the other first) reached a 
maximum of 27% in the fifth grade of the school system, whereas more complex 
constellations such as triangles and chains are found among older children. 

Among a group of girls in a home-cottage assembly, it was possible to deter- 
mine and chart each person’s ‘‘social atom’’, which is Dr. Moreno’s term for a per- 
son’s social attraction and repulsion. When individuals are allowed to choose 
those outside the group, Moreno considers that extensive preferences outside the 
group are indicative of extraversion in that group, and probably in the individuals 
so disposed. 


The Leader Nucleus 


™ technique was used in New York’s Training School for Girls—a social cosmos 
of 450—and it was found that a ‘‘leader nucleus’’ could be selected from the total 
group. Seven girls from one much larger group apparently cornered almost all the 
first and second choices. These girls were also strongly attached to one another. 
The actual ‘‘sociogram’’ could often be changed radically by altering the individuals 
in a group even a little, suggesting that popularity itself is not too stable. 

The results of sociometry’s most recent findings have just been presented in Dr. 
Jennings’ new book, ‘‘Leadership and Isolation.’’ Out of her pages emerges the 
encouraging possibility that, without assistance, ordinary people choose their 
leaders rather soundly and constructively in response to social needs. Exception 
might be taken to the use of the term “‘leaders’’ in this study because it refers only to 
persons with whom people like to live and work. 

Three groups could be clearly defined by Dr. Jennings in this limited popula- 
tion. There were the “‘over-chosen’’, who were wanted as associates. Then there 
was a large group which stood for the average citizen and which was located in 
the middle of the range of psychological choice. Lastly, there were the ‘‘isolated”’ 
or “‘under-chosen.’’ 
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INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


Character of Leaders 


TT “‘over-chosen’’ or leaders were described by the house-mothers as coopera- 
tive, requiring no special attention, making the most of opportunities, doing 
more than their share of work, and having greater insight into their own and others’ 
behavior. They are not ‘‘glamour’’ personalities. They are chosen consciously 
or unconsciously because of unusual gifts or points of view which are essential in 
effective group organization. This small nucleus leavens the social structure and 
keeps it alive. 

There was some similarity in the personality patterns of leaders. Thus leaders 
always see their own problems in the light of the group’s problems. They show 
planfulness, initiative, and ingenuity. On the other hand, the rejected are more 
concerned with their own personal likes and dislikes, hopes and frustrations. ‘‘How 
does this affect us?’’ ask the leaders. ‘‘How does this affect me?’’ ask the isolates. 

Leaders rebel against abuse of authority which affects the group as a whole. 
Unlike isolates, they are more reticent about their personal dilemmas and accept 
trouble as something that must be dealt with by themselves. The under-chosen 
show little of this group responsibility, and passively or actively frustrate the ac- 
tivities of the group. 

Isolates want to be accepted. Hence, some make themselves Cinderellas of the 
group and others try to have themselves accepted through displays of temper or 
through self-assertion. Yet the self-assertive type and the willing drudges are 
equally shunned. 


Up and Down Movement 


T ALSO appears from Dr. Jennings’ study that, no matter how static or dead a com- 
l munity may appear, it is dynamic. Always there is a slow but measurable cur- 
rent that catries some members up and on. Lincoln is credited with the remark: 
‘I have not made events; events have made me.’’ But those who are carried on by 
the current of events do not always fulfill expectations. Whereupon they are re- 
jected. When this happens, they must readjust themselves. Sometimes they do 
this so effectively that they may rise again. Members of the great middle group 
also move up and down. 

Dr. Jennings’ findings leave no doubt that groups will overlook objectionable 
qualities if the chosen leader has compensating virtues. It even seems safe to say 
that the maladjusted or self-centered isolate may perform a useful function. By 
hitting on a formula that expresses the will of the people, he may become the man 
of the hour. whatever his shortcomings may be. Thus a Hitler becomes possible, a 
man who was for years a frustrated isolate. 

Democracy rests on the assumption that the people know what they want and 
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that, if they are free to express themselves and to act, they will choose wisely. Ina 
measure Dr. Jennings’ study supports this assumption. But it is also apparent from 
her work that if the choice is to be effective, it must be free and unlimited. 


A Fresh Approach 


OCIOMETRY May seem distant and academic to the personnel man or production 
S manager, but the findings of studies completed to date can not be tossed aside 
lightly. The terminology may seem grandiose and the Jennings study a bit over- 
loaded with correlations that are not altogether convincing, but new doors are 
opened and we have a fresh approach to the study of compatibilities and antipathies. 
Such techniques may even suggest a new pattern for the selection of foremen and 
group leaders. Certainly few places offer a greater opportunity for better under- 
standing of interpersonal relations than the factory or business enterprise. 
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What the Machine Age Has Done For the Worker 
is Seldom Squared with What the Machine Age 
Has Done To the Worker: 


Psychological 
Aspects 


By Cart W. Drepperp, 


American Arbitration Association, New York, N. Y. 


N TERMs Of their importance to the nation at large, perhaps the most underesti- 
| mated group of men in America today are the Personnel Directors and Managers. 
The only reason “‘perhaps’’ is injected is because there is also an unknown and 
therefore underestimated group of some 9,000 men in a comparable position. They 
are the expert arbitrators on the panels of the American Arbitration Association. 


Word ‘“‘Management”’ Misused 


~ first step in the direction of an analysis of the Personnel Managers’ problems 
was made not last year, nor in 1930, nor in 1790 but was made in the 16th century 
by the Spaniard Huarte, whose work ‘‘Examen De Ingenios’’ was subtitled ‘‘The 
Examination of Men’s Wits,’’ which “‘by discovering the varietie of natures, is 
shewed for what profession each one is apt, and how far he shall profit therein.”’ 
This work was published at London, in 1616. It is beyond question the work from 
which was borrowed the German psychologists’ claim to the invention of aptitude 
testing. This bit of history is injected here to show that personnel problems are 
not primarily new problems but they are as old as commerce and industry itself. 

Perhaps the most common error of locution of the American people occurs in 
respect of the word ‘‘management.’’ Most people think of management as repre- 
senting the directing heads of productive enterprise. They fail to realize that man- 
agement is ‘‘direction’’ and that labor as well as industry has its duly elected or ap- 
pointed management. To speak of controversy between management and labor is 
inaccurate. Most often it is controversy between owner-management and labor- 
management. 
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Yet it is management that must always rise to difference, to controversy or to 
dispute and be responsible for its resolution. The productive worker, putting his 
case in the hands of his chosen and elected management, is in the same position of the 
owner of a productive dollar invested in management that promises some security for 
the dollar plus continuous yield. The productive worker is doing identically the 
same thing with his capital—his ability to work at some particular trade or task 
and to earn money thereby. He wants the most security, the most safety, and the 
greatest assurance of continued maximum return. 





Conscientiousness of Desires Varies 


HE wants, desire, yearnings, and ambitions of people are common to all. The 
Lean boy, worker, straw boss, foreman, superintendent, personnel manager, 
treasurer, president, chairman of the board, as individuals, all seek the same objec- 
tives. These can be listed as follows: personal survival, money gain, overcoming 
of frustration, expansion of ego, development of pride and prestige, achievement of 
social significance, avoidance of unpleasantness, satisfying of hunger, improvement 
of health, increase in enjoyment, achievement of progress, and joy in work. The 
only difference between the man at the top of the ladder and the man at the bottom 
of the ladder is to be found in the degree of consciousness of desire for these things 
as conditions, and circumstances. 

Viewed in this light, labor relations ceases to be a problem and becomes a priv- 
ilege—a privilege in that the task becomes a matter of revealing to the worker, in- 
dividually and collectively, his true aims and objectives, plus his opportunities of 
achieving them. 

Worry and frustration are the major ills of the productive worker. All of his 
worries and all of his frustrations derive from the fact that he is consciously aware 
of his non-attainment of the things that make up his category of desires. 


Upward or Downward? 


T HAs been revealed by able business psychologists that any effort made to enter 
I the minds of the people must be made in a zone of initial impact within the realm 
of experience and natural capacity of the individuals involved. When made, this 
impact causes either (1) movement upward on an intellectual reaction ladder, or (2) 
downward on an emotional reaction ladder. When whatever is proposed, or offered, 
appeals to reason, wit, and judgment, then upward, intellectual movement is at 
once established. That generates self reliance which, in turn, makes for stabiliza- 
tion, understanding and convincement. When moving downward, however, there 
is first question, then misunderstanding, and finally doubt, which in turn generate 
confusion, anxiety, opposition, and hatred. The top of the scale represents whole- 
hearted cooperation. The bottom of the scale represents disintegration. 

There is one process for the settlement of disputes and controversies between 
— 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


the managerial group of labor and the managerial group of industry which appeals 
to the reason, wit, and judgment of both. That process is arbitration. In almost 
every case of settlement of disputes and controversies by arbitration there is cer- 
tainty of upward direction; of the development of self-reliance, and a stabilization 
and consolidation of interest. Better understanding is developed and acceptance of 
the rightness of the general objectivity of both the management of labor and the 
management of industry obtains. 


a 


Arbitration 


. process of arbitration is so utterly democratic, and common-sense, that it 
has appeal to all people. The process of arbitration is self-regulatory. The 
decision to arbitrate is voluntary. The decision to provide for arbitration as a 
means for settling any dispute is voluntary. And the decision to abide by the award 
of the arbitrators is voluntarily made, although in many states the awards of the 
arbitrators are in fact legal and binding. It is perhaps significant that very few 
attempts to upset an arbitrator's award in court have been successful and that the 
judiciary seldom finds justification to confirm the allegation of bias which is the 
usual point of attack when trying to upset an arbitrator’s award. 

Generally speaking, any democratic method which gives the parties equal 
rights and power starts a proceeding on a constructive basis. Legal talent can be 
used by either or both parties at their discretion and yet, while the process of ar- 
bitration is democratic in all of its aspects, it has also the added value of resolving 
the dispute behind closed doors as all family squabbles should be resolved. The 
major portion of labor disputes involve a resolution of deep seated psychological ills 
which should be recognized as such in order that the cure may be administered. 
And the cure in almost every case is mot to be found in nostrums or in sops to injured 
vanity, but in a common-sense removal of the actual causes, and of exposure of the 
imagined causes-of resentment and frustration. 


To and For 


W 7 HEN a hard-headed man of business takes time out to remark that in his opin- 
ion “‘Most of the differences between labor and employer are to be found in the 
lack of spiritual preparation for a mechanical age’’ those who read his words without 
understanding think the man is balmy. That’s because almost invariably we give 
the word “‘spiritual’’ a religious or mystical connotation instead of its forthright 
definition of mental attitude. What the machine age has done for the worker is 
seldom squared with what the machine age has done ¢o the worker. And the same 
is true in considering what the machine age has done ¢o and for the employer of 
labor. 
Let’s take labor’s relationship to the machine first. The machine age has not 
merely used machines to produce goods but has produced a multiplicity of other 
machines which are either sold, or rented, to the public at large. There is the tele- 
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phone. The radio. The automobile. There are mechanical refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, toasters, automatic stoves. There are mechanical 
gadgets of all kinds. Everybody who owns one gets a tremendous satisfaction out 
of the exercise of control over that machine. Among all productive workers this 
memory of control over personally owned or leased machines persists when using 
machines belonging to somebody else in the pursuit of earning the daily wage. 

At that point a frustration is generated. Now frustrations in themselves are 
not evils. They give birth to ambitions—ambitions born of a desire to overcome 
the frustration. Therefore the apparent evil of frustration may, in the hands of a 
personnel director, be made a force for good. And in this case the job is not adjust- 
ing the man to the machine, but adjusting the machine to the man’s concept of 
himself. This cannot be done to the machine. It can only be done in the man’s © 
mind. 













The Death of Dinosaurs 





* MANAGEMENT, the machine age of production has acted as a screen hiding the 
obvious fact that mechanical production must forever be directed and controlled 
by human beings. And personal relationships must inevitably, and eternally, be 
with people. Management no less than labor needs the advanced spiritual under- 
standing required to keep in step with scientific mechanical progress. The body 
that progressed faster than the mind produced dinosaurs. Dinosaurs were never 
able to adapt themselves to environmental pressures. They died by the million, 
millions of years ago, because they had achieved twenty tons of body for every quar- 
ter-ounce of brain. 

Man is a success because he realizes, either consciously or sub-consciously, that 
his brain is far more valuable than his body. Yet many of us have heard the phrase 
‘survival of the fittest’ with something of a shudder. We picture the superman 
who by sheer strength and power overcomes all others—a Ja Hitler’s attempt. But 
survival of the fittest has nothing whatsoever to do with brawn as such. Man has 
survived not because he could hit faster and run faster but because he could think 
faster than any other form of life. 

Therefore, personnel relations is a matter of dealing with man’s greatest asset, 
his ability to think, to reason, and to decide. It is in this arena that every program 
of personnel relations either succeeds or fails. The personnel managers of America 
realize this, either as a well defined fact or suspect it as a possibility. Proof of the 
fact can be found in further use of arbitration wherever and whenever any kind of 
dispute or controversy arises. Arbitration has many facets all of which reflect the 
best attitudes, abilities, and possibilities of man. In an arbitration the rightness 
of the premise ‘‘all people are basically fair minded”’ is proved time after time. There 
is no greater basic hater of special privilege and biased justice than the working man 
of America. 
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